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THIS GENERATION OF ACTORS. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal, 


Str,—I propose in the present letter to say 
a few words about those tragedians, who 
have not numbered more than about one 
third of a century; asit is to those we must 
chiefly look for the support of the drama. 
And first, I shall mention the youngest of 
the candidates for popular favour ; as J ob. 
serve some controversy about him. 

Beneath Mr. Robinson I do not recognise 
the claims of any one to a high position, 
and, I confess, that even to him, I should 
hardly, at present, be disposed to coincide 
more than a rank above mediocrity. 

Such parts as Cassio, &c., he may do well ; 
but is he able to enact Othello, Macbeth, 
Shylock, or Iago? 1 do not say but that 
in the course of years, there may be suffi- 


cient development in Mr. Robinson to justify | 


his attempting great parts; but, Mr. Rob- 
inson matured, and Mr. Robinson as he is, 
are not exactly in the same position. 

I should not suppose that in the general 
estimation, he would rank higher than just | = 
between L. Murray and Johnson of the Vic- 
toria—who, by the way, is worthy of some- 
thing better than that low house. 

Having devoted as much of the space you 
can afford to Mr. Robinson as his claims de- 
serve, may I put in a word for little Graham, 
a very careful, painstaking actor, who car- 
ries much the same weight of mettle, and 
whose loss is severely felt at the Wells! 
As he was found fit to play Banquo, at the 
Princess’s—it seems that Phelps hardly ap- 
preciated him. Robinson’ and Graham 
together are decidedly of more value than 








any one tragedian, short of the highest 
talent, alive. There is Wallack, junior, a 
degree superior to either of them, certainly, 
and a fine man, but his ability is rather of 
an imitative than an original kind. This, 
however, might be said of Phelps, of Kean, 
of Creswick, and others. 

I must not forget to enumerate among 
the young actors Henry Betty, of whom 
you have spoken, on several occasions, 
favourably. Henry Betty is almost too di- 
ligent and painstaking. This it is that 
makes him now and then a little tedious. 
Not that he is deficient in spirit and dash. 
but he elaborates, and you see that he does 
so. L. Murray is better in genteel comedy 
and character pieces than in tragedy; he 
belongs to the light cavalry of the profession. 
Lastly, there is George Vandenhoff, who 
disputes with Brooke the first place ; having 
left Barry Sullivan behind. I do not at. 
tempt to decide his exact status as a trage- 
dian; but, assuredly, he is not a genious, 
though he is a good and valuable artist, 

X. Y. | Ze 


METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 


DRURY LANE. 
Tue equestrian troupe has been very suc- 
cessful at this house, and will now, in t few 
nights, be withdrawn to make room for 
other entertainments, amongst which will be 
a grand Masquerade. Since our last, Herr 
Hengler, the celebrated tight-rope dancer, 
recently added to the company, is nightly 
greetcd with immense applause, especially 
for his feat of throwing a summersault while 
playing an air on a violin, The mimic 
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equestrian performanee of M. Desaire’s 
troupe of dogs and monkeys also afford in- 
finite amusement, not only to the juvenile 
spectators, but to “children of a larger 
growth”. Boxing-night will be celebrated 
by a grand pantomime, written by Mr. E. 
L. Blanchard, in which some of the most 
popular pantomimic performers of the day 
will appear. Engagements have already 
been made with M. Milano, and Annie 
and Therese Cushine. The two former will 
sustain the characters of Harlequin and 
Columbine, and the latter talented danseuse 
will appear in scenes set apart for the dis- 
play of her Terpsichorean evolutions. 


HAYEARKET. 
On Saturday night a new comedy by Mr. 
Sterling Coyne was produced, entitled The 
Hope of the Family, this comedy has a nu- 
merous variety of characters, and the plot 
is intricate, but very interesting, it is too long 
for our columns, but all the characters are 
well dovetailed together. To Mrs. Fitz- 
william must be awarded a very liberal mea- 
sure of praise for her quietly humorous per- 
sonation of Penny, which contributed ma. 
terially to the success of the drama. Very 
considerable approbation greeted the end 
ofeach act ; and the conclusion ofthe comedy 
the success of which was unequivocal and 
well merited, was followed by loud and con- 
tinued applause. In obedience to a gene- 
ral call from the audience, Mr. Coyne 
bowed his acknowledgments from a private 
‘ box, and may certainly be congratulated on 
the success of the best comedy he has yet 
produced. 


BRITANNIA SALOON, 


We hear great things of the Christmas piece 
in the course of progress at this establish- 
ment. Mr, Lane, with his usual liberality, 
has spared no expense in order to render 
the opening piece more gorgeous than his 
formerproductions. Madlle. Celeste Stephan 
will be the Columbine, and Mr. W. Smith 
Harlequin. There are two Clowns and an 
efficient Pantaloon engaged. The talented 
and ever pleasing manageress will sustain a 
part in the opening, and the Harlequinade 
will be augmented by the appearance of 
Miss C, Borrow as Harlequina. 


SURREY MUSIC HALL. 


Venity, Mr. Preece, you give an excellent 
entertainment for little money; and you 





may boast of considerable talent in your 
little company—your musical director, Mr. 
Cecil Hicks, is a talented pianist, and his 
selections are generally very good. Mr. 
Fulcher, the vocal director, is also possessed 
of good taste and is a singer of considerable 
merit. The female vocalists first demand 
our attention, and in Miss M. Hyde we 
discern a rising talent—her singing in comic 
ditties is very pleasing, particularly where 
she introduces a dialogue between the 
verses; her dancing at the conelusion is 
spirited and animated, and her person is 
much in her favour. - Miss Emma Kerridge 
is a surprising girl—her voice is a soprano 
of great power and compass, and her singing 
is full of expression; she has, evidently, 
been well tutored, and if her voice stands 
she will, very shortly, be an acquisition to 
any larger establishment. There are some 
other females whose names we do not recol- 
lect. Master and Miss Matis are talented 
in their way and afford much amusement. 
Mr. W. Ward is an admirable delineator 
when singing comic songs, and has a most 
happy knack of reciting the dialogue; we 
understand he composes his own songs, 
which are brim full of wit and humour, and 
which, we understand, he has published. 
A new singer in the comic style has made 
his appearance here lately, a Mr. Bob Short 
—this gentleman, we understand, is from 
the provinces, and bids fair to become a 
great favourite in town. His style is quaint, 
racy, and humourous—his face is comedy 
itself{—and his vacant stare occasionally at 
the audience is irrisistibly droll. His 
dancing and burlesque of the gymnastic. 
told well and met with hearty applauses 
We hope he will never bea bob short. The 
concerted pieces were sung by Messrs. 
Fulcher and Kerridge with judgment. 
There is some very clever dancing by 
Madame Lorane, and an evening may be 
spent here most agreeably, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Iavoramus.—Mr. C. Mathews and Mr. F. Matthews are 
not related. No doubt this is the reason their names are 
spelt differently. Tom Mathews, the clown, is not a 
relative of either. C. Mathews wus born 1802, Frank 
Matthews in 1807. 

HamuLet.—A more partial statement we never read. We 

“ cannot agree that Sadler’s Wells was ever a sink-hole of 
iniquity, or as bad as the Vittoria; nor can we agree that 
Mr. G. Bennett is not a striking actor. We cannot find 
room for partial letters defending particular interests. 

Monre Cristo is thanked. 


Harry MonmovutH,—We do not know our eorrespondent’s 





address, 
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Acure-—We cannot possibly find room for his letter; nor 
do we think it necessary to trouble our friends any fur- 
ther about Robinson and Harris. 


De.ta.—What is the date when Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Miss Catherine Hayes made their first appearance at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, in the operaof Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Tuesday, April 2nd, 1850. 





Terms for Advertisements, 


Six Lines ... 
Nine ditto... 
Twelve ditto 
For every line extra ...... 











WEDNESDAY, DEC, 7th, 1853. 


SHAKSPEARE’S “ TEMPEST” AND 
THE WORD “ WRACK.” 
(Concluded from page 367). 


As to the precise time when The Tempest 
was written, that is an enigma: Malone 
says it was written in 1612; Chalmers, 
1613; aud to create a- greater confusion 
than that, Drake says 1611. Commentators 
have, however, endeavoured to find out the 
precise time from Shakspeare mentioning a 
** dead Indian ”—[Trinculo.— “When they 
(the English) will not give a doit to relieve 
a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see 
a dead Indian.”—Act IJ, scene II], which, 

no doubt, alludes to some popular exhibi- 
tion of the Bard’s day, and from which 
pointed remark it would appear that the 
public of the “ golden” reign was as equally 
alert as that of the nineteenth century to 
rush and see a stuffed mummy, a wild 
Indian, or, indeed, any abortion or invention 
that the sharp-witted ones (for there are al- 
ways some in all ages) may have been bold 
enough, or impudent enough, to have kid- 
napped and introduced for the purposes of 
money-making. Indians, be it remembered, 
in Shakspeare’s time were little known of — 
they had only just began to make themselves 
familiar in England through navigators as a 
nation and a race; therefore it is very pro- 
bable that the majority of those exhibitions 
(there were several) then got up by enter- 
prising men were nothing more or less than 
impositions, altho’ we certainly have an ac- 
count in Sir Martin Frobisher’s “ First 
Voyage for the discovery of Cataya,” which 





runs as ons relating to the fact t of an 
importation of that mysterious race of hu- 
manity. Speaking of an Indian he had 
kidnapped, Sir Martin says: ‘‘ Whereupon, 
when he founde himself in captivitie, for 
very choler and disdaine, he bit his tong in 
twaine, within his mouth : notwithstanding, 
he died not thereof, but lived untill he came 
to Englande, and then he died of cold he 
had taken at sea.” 

Could this have been the “‘ dead Indian” 
Shakspeare refers to in the remark he has 
put into the mouth of Trinculo? The natural 
tendency of humanity to search after exhi- 
bitions that have the power to create wonder 
or to inspire awe is very happily ridiculed in 
some verses, written by Henry Peacham, in 
1609, which display a marvellous amount of 
tact and ability in construction, and is not 
one of the least worthy specimens of the 
literature of the age: 


Wars ee the rude vulgar so hastily post in mad- — 
To ser trifles and toys not worthy the view- 


And think them happy? when may be shewed 
for a penn 

The Fleete Streete Mandrakes, that heavenly 
Motion of Eltham 

Westminster monuments, and Guild-hall huge 
Corinzeus 

That home of Windsor (of an unicorne very likely) 

The cave by Merlin, the skirts of old Tom a Lin- 
colne ; 

King John’s sword at Linne, with the cup the 
fraternity drinke in, 

The Tombe of Beauchamp, the sword of Sir Guy 
a Warwicke : 

The great long Dutchman, and roaring Marget a 
Barwicke 

The Mummied Princess, and Cesar’s wine yet i’ 
Dover, 

Saint James his Ginney Hens, the Cassawarway 
moreover; 

The Beaver i’ the Parke (strange beast as e’re 
any man saw) 

Downe-shearing willowes with teeth as sharp as 
a hand-saw. 

The Lance of John a Gaunt and Brandons still 
i’ the Tower, 

The fall of Ninive, with Norwich built in an 
hower. 

King Henrie’s slip-shoes, the sword of valiant 
Edward ; 

The Coventry Boares-shield, the firework seen 
but to bedward. 

— ship at Detford, King Richard’s bedsted 


The A White t Hall whale-bones, the silver basin i’ 
Chester ; 

The live-caught dog-fish, the wolf and Harry the 
Lyon 

Honks of the Beare-garden, to be feared, if he 
be nigh on, 
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Something, too (as regards derivation), is 
to be gleaned from the manner in which 
Shakspeare makes Prospero tell how he 
landed with Miranda on the enchanted 
island—where he speaks of being put out at 
sea with her in the “rotten carcass of a 
boat ”—as the relation bears some similarity 
to a passage whith occurs in the “* Chroni- 
cles” of Holinshed, where that historian 
says :—* After this, was Edwin, the king’s 
brother, accused of some conspiracie by him 
begun against the king: whereupon he was 
banished the land, and sent out in an old 
rotten vessel, without rowers or mariner, 
onlie accompanied with one esquire: so that 
being launched forth from the shore, through 
despaire, Edwin leaped into the sea and 
drowned himself.” From this narration, 
Shakspeare in all probability—as he was a 
great reader of the historian, and indeed, in 
his historical tragedies very frequently fol- 
jowed him as an authority—borrowed partly 
the idea how he should make the vo 
Prince with his child reach the land of 
spirits ond enchantments, Perhaps the only 
decidedly possible grounds for fixing the 
time at which the play was written is to be 
inferred from the date of the volume of 
Montaigne’s Essays, which we have pre- 
viously mentioned. 

To consider the word “ rack" as a sub- 
stantive it is applied to thin vapoury clouds ; 
as a verb it is used as to destroy by dashing 
on rocks—to ruin; in the neuter, to suffer 
wreck or ruin ; in the verb neuter, to stream 
as clouds before the wind ; and in the verb 
active, to defecate. Walker says the word 
is sometimes “ ignorantly used for wreak,” 
The different forms in which the word ap- 
pears in the sublime, philosophical, passage 
in the play, in various editions, are of diver- 
sified existentcies. In the texts df Johnson, 
Steeyens, and Reed we find it stand thus :— 


+ + « « melted into thin air : 

And like the baseless fabrick of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
‘The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all that it inherit, shall dissolve 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


Taking up other editions we find the 
whole of this passage taken from the first 
part of the fourth act and transposed to the 
end of the fifth! And in various instances 


the word “rack” becomes again altered 
thus :— 
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“* Leave not a wrack behind!” 

Upon the scroll held in the hand of the 
white marble monument* of the Bard 
erected in Westminster Abbey in 1740, the 
passage appears as follows :— 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces» 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all that it inherit, shall dissolve 


And like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leave not a wreck behind, 


And Samuel Maunder has it— 
Leave not a trace behind. 


The passage, in its several forms, has the 
expression of such philosophical sublimity 
that it is frequently quoted by authors of 
all shades; and it has very properly eman- 
ated from the pulpit + 

When we come to consider the true 
meaning of the word “ rack,” it is very pos- 
sible, as bye-gone authors were in the habit 
of using “wrack ” for “ wreck,” that it may 
have been a mis-print of the former for the 
latter, And in the sense in which it is used 
in the passage, Shakspeare may be con- 
strued to have meant wreck for ruin—dis- 
solution, 

A correspondent—of the nebular theory 
—wrote (Notes and Queries, Vol. IV, 
No. 94, page 121), some time since in the 
exclusive favour of “rack,” as meaning 
* haze” or “ vapour,” asserting that Shak- 
speare intended the word as implying “ at- 
mospheric vapour.” In allusion to the words 
“‘ into air—thin air,” he says, “ No rational 
person can entertain a doubt that Shak- 
speare intended the repetition “thin air” 
to have reference to the simile that was to 
follow. The globe itself shall dissolve, and 





like this vision leave not a rack behind! In 
what was the resemblance to the vision to 
consist, if not in melting like it into thin 
air,—the air unobscured by vapour, rarefied 
by the slightest admixture of cloud.” He 
further says: ‘‘ Shakspeare knew that at- 
mospheric rack is not insubstantial ; that it 
is corporeal like the globe itself, of which it 
is a part; and that so longas a particle of it 
remained, dissolutioncould be not complete.” 

This definition is certainly well worthy of 





* This monument was raised from ample funds accrued 
from a performance of Julius Cesar at Drury Lane Theatse, 
on April 28, 1738, of which the trustees were the Earl of 
Burlington, Dr. R, Mead, Alexander Pope, and C., Fleet- 





wood, Esqs. 





4 Is Shakspeare yet a moral writer, that our clerical men 
should not be enabled to illustrate a meaning without his 
aid and all? 
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consideration, but whether it should be ac- 
cepted or not is another; and may not 
“wreck” be accepted as equally well ex- 
pressing the poet’s meaning—dissolution by 
violence ? 

It is pretty well known to those who 
have given study to the subject, that rack 
is never found with the indefinite article, 
and that in Beaumont andFletcher, is applied 
to thin vapoury clouds, as is pretty well 
known. This is illustrated in the following 
passage from those authors. 





shall I stray 

In the middle air, and stay 

The sailing rack, or nimbly take 
Hold by the moon, and gently make 
Suit to the pale queen of night, 

For a beam to give the light? 


This may surely settle the point—that 
wrack means thin vapoury clouds—fleeting 
clouds—clouds passing away and approach- 
ing dissolution. However, whether Shak- 
speare meant by this vexatious term this, 
that, or the other, it is by no means difficult 
to say that The Tempest is one of the 
finest conceptions of its author; and that 
Shakspeare may be considered the only 
author who has written of necromancy and 
made a virtue of it—as he has done in The 
Tempest with the magician Prince Prospero. 

The sublime play, it will not be out of 
place to mention here, has very recently 
been produced by Mr. Creswick, at the 
Surrey Theatre; where it was performed 
from the text of Shakspeare, sans any of 
the Drydenian invasions whatever, with all 
the original music: and we feel bound to 
say that there, under the clever auspices of 
Mr. Creswick (who figures conspicuously 
in our small catalogue of living tragedians), 
Shakspeare was an excellently well-treated 
patient. Mr. Creswick’s calm yet dignified 
and impulsive manner of playing the great 
Moral of the comedy raises him much to 
estimation and to favour, whilst it speaks 
well for his conception of his art. With 
Mr. Creswick as Prospero, Mr. E. D. 
Lyons as Ferdinand, Mr. G. Bennett as 
Caliban, Mr. H. Widdicomb as the aulick 
jester Trinculo, Miss Fanny Wallack as 
Miranda, Madame Castaglioni as Ariel, 
&c., The Tempest is capable of forming 
an enchanted island on the stage of the 
Surrey that would repay the most astute 
critic of the nineteenth century a visit in 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
SOHO. 

Own Thursday last the sterling old comedy 
of The Heir at Law was played here toa 
very respectable audience, who enjoyed the 
whimsicality of the various characters, to all 
appearance, with unabated delight, for we 
seldom see it played by a regular company, 
with better effect. Mr. Fowden as$Daniel 
Dowlas, played after the style of the late 
Dowton, and was a good copy of by-gone 
days, there is not an actor on the stage, that 
could have rendered the part more truer to 
the author’s meaning, than this old stager. 
Mr. Mowbray never played better—his 
Zekiel Homespun is decidedly his crack part. 
Dick Dowlas had a clever representative in 
Mr. Willoughby, who is admirably well 
adapted to the part. Mr. Blakely and Mr. 
Munroas Duberly and Steadfast, was all 
that could be desired. The ladies were bet- 
ter than usual, but Miss Cleveland, as Cicely 
Homespun was unusually good, this young 
lady will excel in Rustie characters, if she 
will play them, her pathos went to the heart 
and the dialect excellent, we hope to see her 
again in a similar part. 











To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


S1r,—I have occasionally wondered how it 
happens that (particular in some theatres I 
could mention) a little better accommoda- 
tion is not provided for the “gods.” Is it 
that apples, oranges, biscuits, and porter 
are supplied to make up to the inhabitants 
of “high Olympus” sor heat, cramped 
knees, and et ceteras, without speaking of 
the lack of ornament of any description, or 
even of cleanliness? This is to draw it as 
mild as possible inconvenient to those who 
can only gratify their love of a theatre by a 
visit to the upper regions, and though when 
the curtain is once up all is forgotten, and 
though the graceful nonchalence of Miss 
Woolgar—the gentlemanly ease of Alfred 
Wigan—or the rattling of C. Mathews must 
be enjoyed as much in a barn as in a palace, 
yet alittle attention to the wants of the poor 
“ gods,” who are but flesh and blood, would, 
I am sure, be well received, Who calls 
loudest for Buckstone, Keely, Paul Bedford, 
Harley, and Robson? The “ gods.” Who 
do most good to the publican, by drinking 





propria persona, B. W, W. 


the porter that is brought in between the 
acts? The “gods.” And they ought to 
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OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX. 
_ Me Aveovusrvus Branaw is now fulfilling a very 
successful provincial tour, 


Mr. G. Geno's Concert and Ball is announced 
for the 8rd of January, at the Hanover Square 





Mr. J. M. Smrrn’s Tour Through Europe, 
Ascent of Mount Blanc and Vesuvius is now 
exhibited at Linwood Gallery, at 3 and 8 o’clock. 


Miss Fanny Ternan is to sing at the 
next concert of the Doncaster Amateur Musical 
Society, to be given on Tuesday, the 31st inst, 


Co.i1ns’s Promenape Concerrs,—A very at- 

tractive and excellent musical entertainment is 

iven aA at the New Albion Hall, Dalston, 
y Mr. Collins’s vocal and instrumental corps. 


Mrs. Grsss’s musical and historical entertain- 
ment, illustrative of the manners, scenery, and 
music of the sister kingdom, will be given every 
evening at ‘‘ The Hibernia,” adjoining the Poly- 
technic Institution. 

Harry Borzno, the celebrated Clown, late 
pa saan ff of nn oep Foren, cresemene 

uare, Liv chang! is quarters 
aed himself in the Catherine Wheel 
Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 


Ir is with pleasure we announce to our readers 
the benefit-night of Mr. Hoskins, of Sadler’s 
Wells, an acter of sterling merit and a at 
favourite, is bill of fare will be an excellent 
one, and the frequenters of Sadler’s Wells may 
expect a rich treat on Monday, Dec., 19th. 


Tavern, 


Deatn or Mr. Rozpert Partrince.—This 
gentleman, for several years treasurer at Cre- 
morne Gardens and the Marionette Theatre, 
died rather unexpectedly, at his residence, 15, 
Saville-row, Lambeth, on ,Tuesday last, after 
a long and painful illness. ‘The regret occasioned 
by his demise is increased by the fact that he 
‘thas left a widow and fam/ly in destitute cireum- 
stances. Mr. Partridge, from his long connexion 
with the stage, more ecially with the man- 

ement of Mr. Elliston, Mr. Bunn, and Madame 

estris, had numerous professional acquaint- 
ances, and, as he was the first to relieve others 
in distress, we sincerely trust that there will be 
no lack of benevolent sympathy for those whom 
‘he has left behind. 


Every Man His Own Docror.—We visited’ 
the other evening, an exhibition of an uncommon 
kind. It was Mr, Berner’s Anatomical Museum, 
Saville House, Leicester Square, which contains 
vpwards of four hundred models most beauti- 
fu iy cast in wax, and preserved specimens of 
h unan nature which far surpasses anything of 
the kind we ever saw. ‘There is also a lecture 
delivered by a gentleman whose name we do not 
know, but the explanation shows that he is quite 
competent to und the task which he fulfils. 
Ina we to ape 
splendid figures o 
Po of life. 


eneral models there is the 
£ Aztec Children the exact 
We would advise | all 
who regard their health to visit 
museum. 


entlemen 
e above 





AMERICAN THEATRICALS. 

New Yorx.—At the Bowery theatre the play 
of Civilization has made quite a hit, it is well got 
up. 

Broapway.—Mr. Anderson has played Her- 
cule in Civilization to packed houses. Anthony 
and = Cleopatra,a sketch from the French, has 
joe played by Mr. Davidge and Miss Guugen- 

eim. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


iO AMATEURS AND OTHERS.—THE MULTUM 
IN PARVO, 29, Raruponz Piacz, Oxrorp Srreer. 
The above elegant private theatre, having been entirely 
re-modeled, is now replete with every convenience necessary 
for the practice of the Dramatic Art, including scenery, 
properties, dresses, &c., and may be hired by the night or 
otherwise, at extremely moderate terms, on application to 
MR. Jounaux, proprietor, 29, Rathbone Place, Oxford-st. 
d is on ution and Stage Art on equally 
moderate terms, 


By bX DE VENISE, 218, HIGH HOLBORN. The 
Proprietor has thehonor to announce that he will (at 
the earnest solicitation of many of his Subscribers and 
Patrons, as well as numerous parties of Haut Ton), give a 
GRAND BAL MASQUE, on Thursday. December 8, 1853, 
in the magnificently re-decorated establishment, compris- 
ing the largest and best Ball-room in London; a splendid 
Subscription Room, (most elegantly furnished); extensive 
Galleries, with Smoking Saloon and Balconies attached ; 
superbly decorated Supper, Coffee, and Refreshment Rooms, 
fitted up in a very superior style; 153 immense and costly 
Mirrors reflect the decorations at all points, and the whole 
illuminated by fourteen magnificent new Crystal Lustre 
Chandeliers, presents a coup a’ail of unparalleled splendour, 
luxury, elegance, and inement, that must equal the ex- 
a a of the most fastidious and refined tastes. Mr, 
- M. Packenr’s CELEBRATED Banp will occupy the 
Orchestra, and perform for the first time a new grand 
“ Battle Quadrille,” by A. uc; the ‘*Nice Young 
Maiden’s Quadrille,” by S. Glover; the *‘ Violante Waltz,” 
by C. H. Compton; the ‘Great Nugget Polka,” by F. de 
Yrigoyte; the ‘*Camp Galop,” by Jullien, together with a 
choice selection of the most favourite com tions of the 
Season. An efficient corps of Maitres des Ceremonies have 
been appointed to superintend the Ball Room and — 
the Dances, under the direction of Mons. Gouriet, Messrs. 
Henry Mott, and H. Page. The doors will be opened at 
Nine o’clock— Dancing to commence at Ten, punctually, 
Gentleman’s Tickets, 5s.; Lady’s ditto, 3s. The Refresh- 
ments, Including Lemonade, Soda Water, Sherry Cobler, 
Ices, Jellies, &c., with Wines of the First Vintage and 
Premiere Qualite, are supplied with every regard to econoiny 
in price. The Supper, consisting of every delicacy of the 
season, will be served at One o'clock in the Upper Saloon. 
Supper Tickets, 3s, 6d. each. Mr. Nathan. Castle Street- 
Leleteter Square, is appointed Costumier to the Ball 
Parties in the costume of Harlequin, Clown, or Pantaloon 
cannot be admitted. : oxy 
FIVHE MOST INTERESTING GROUP EVER MODEL, 
LED.—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Alfred, the Princess Royal, the Princess Alice, 
Princess Helena, Princess Louisa, and Prince Arthur, 
which has been honour. d with the hi encomiums.— 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS—Exhibition, Bazaar, Baker 
Street, Portman Square. Admission Is.: Napoleon 
Rooms, 6d. Open, Summer Season, from 11 till 10. Win- 
ter—11 to dusk; Evening, 7 till 10 at Night. t 
it. HOSKINS continues to give LESSONS in the Art 
of PUBLIC SPEAKING, and also in 
Ladies and Gentlemen for the Dramatic Professien. Ap- 
lications to be made at his residence, 24, Myddleton-square. 
elerences to Pupils. Terms Moderate. 
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